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A CRUSADE FOR THE CHILD 

BY OLIVIA HOWAED DUKBAB 



It is the unreflecting citizen of the United States who has 
the comfortable habit of regarding his country not only as 
a proven and perfected experiment in democracy, but as, 
in fact, the light of the world. On the other hand, there are 
patriots bewildered, concerned, but not yet disheartened, 
who are busy discovering what especial kind of redemption 
their country needs in order that she may some day more 
nearly realize the unreflecting citizen's idea of her. This 
thoughtful and disinterested class may well consider an op- 
portunity that now exists for this country to justify her 
name and heritage, even perhaps to qualify as a moral 
leader of nations: — the opportunity, first of acknowledg- 
ing, then of supremely fulfilling, her guardianship of the 
child. In the wiser ages to come, nations will apply an 
altered scale of importance to those matters considered in 
their councils; and it is safe to assume that the country 
that shall first have learned how in every sense to guard its 
children will be held in high and lasting honor. 

The way is definitely open. The world is becoming aware 
of its negligence and blindness. Already our own country 
has given many hopeful signs of an increasingly uneasy 
conscience. For twenty-five years or more, whether as sci- 
entists, as artists or as sentimental amateurs, we have been 
more or less profitably engaged in " studying the child." 
And it is probably from the child himself that the present, 
impetus has come. Having learned, albeit with no little 
self -consciousness, a reverent approach to the " shy fairy- 
land within our doors " — having cultivated the acquaint- 
ance, that is to say, of the normal, sheltered child — we have 
learned from him the tenderness and the courage necessary 
to face those less agreeable aspects of child life that we had 
long since permitted and turned our backs upon; so that 
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latterly a fairly definite consciousness is spreading of the 
child in factory harness, the child adventurer of the city 
streets, the child who is the unnecessary victim of disease. 
And now, tardily, the conviction is gaining ground that it 
is time to do something — to free the child, to make him well, 
to help him to adapt himself to life. 

Those who are 'already devoting their energies to the in- 
cipient crusade for the child must experience a peculiar, an 
even unique satisfaction in the knowledge that their issue 
cannot be challenged. Nor need they fear that they them- 
selves will ever know the subtle discomfiture of coming to 
see an opposite side of their own argument. The child 
question, as we have slowly come to see it, is not, like the 
" woman question," the labor question and other hard-used 
subjects of dispute, debatable. Or, at least, it will never be 
debated publicly. It is not conceivable that orators will 
ever mount platforms and contend that the soundness of a 
nation's children is an unimportant matter — that it is even 
anything less than the supremely important matter. It is 
hardly likely that even among classes of the emptiest leisure 
anti-health or anti-education movements will manifest them- 
selves. Two or three generations ago there may have been 
adults who believed that one's whole duty to a child was 
done if one forced him to spend his tender years standing 
in a dismal slough of silence — asking no questions, denying 
the innocent shrill call of adventure and experiment, re- 
spectfully awaiting his emergence into maturity. But even 
that attitude has passed. Every sane human being must 
wish to see a healthy, natural, happy childhood secured for 
all children. And, of course, in order to bring this about, 
it is the beginnings of life that must primarily be con- 
sidered. Yet this fact is by no means accepted as a com- 
monplace. It has even seemed to some minds more impor- 
tant to agitate in favor of an increased birth-rate than to 
urge the protection of children already born; — and this in 
face of an enormous, and admittedly greatly reducible, in- 
fant mortality and of the preventable enfeeblement (through 
ignorance and wrong conditions) of a very large proportion 
of the children that survive. 

Wise, effective agencies that will in time be greatly multi- 
plied are, of course, already in operation ; agencies that, like 
the health and school boards of our cities, tend toward di- 
rect accomplishment rather than (as in the case of charity 
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organizations, hospitals, and so forth) toward amelioration, 
merely. The Department of Health of New York City has, 
for instance, maintained for several years a Department of 
Child Hygiene under the direction of Dr. Josephine Baker. 
Dr. Baker, in her work, has gone at the heart of the matter 
in declaring that " the right of the child to be safeguarded 
at its birth is self-evident." But this soundly elementary 
principle is of very recent application. For instance, until, 
three years ago, this new department took the matter rigidly 
and capably in hand there was absolutely no regulation 
whatever through all the vast tenement districts of New 
York City of the practice of midwifery. Besides this the de- 
partment conducts a vitally necessary educational campaign 
among the mothers of the tenements; it holds lectures for 
the precociously responsible " little mothers " — girls of 
twelve and fourteen who are much more assimilative than 
the women; it sends out trained nurses and medical in- 
spectors to the homes of the poor; it conducts a systematic 
medical inspection of school children, accomplishing, among 
other things, the exclusion of contagious diseases from the 
schools; it has charge of the issuing of employment cer- 
tificates, or " working-papers," to youthful applicants; and 
it looks out for several thousand waifs who are " boarded 
out " in city homes. It would be hard to indicate any branch 
of the municipal service that is less dispensable than this. 

Always, of course, the agencies about which most is known 
and least, therefore, needs to be said are those that are ex- 
plicitly educational. We all know that the school has been 
a fetish in this country, an institution that the public in- 
sisted on generations before it dreamed of concerning itself 
as to the condition of the children who went to school or 
in fact as to what they learned there. "We have even at times 
been content to regard the school as a mammoth machinery 
of Discipline. But the rather touchingly superstitious belief 
in sums, spelling-books and intimidation as providing an 
equipment for life has of late years waned somewhat; and 
probably everybody nowadays is aware of the effort that is 
being made to provide for the less fortunate children of the 
country something more vital than the old stereotyped train- 
ing; and to do this not only for the approximately normal, 
but for the physically and mentally deficient. So that be- 
cause of the far greater familiarity of the subject, there is 
less resistance to be overcome in modifying and adapting the 
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school system than in any other work that is being done 
for children. 

But there is also coming to be a warm popular responsive- 
ness to the work of the Child Labor Committees, the very 
existence of which, of course, sufficiently indicates our pres- 
ent appalling distance from any real achievement in pro- 
tecting the child. The day that the Child Labor Committees 
disband will be a favorable occasion for the display of the 
national complacency that is never even now unready to 
come to the surface. It may be that the general interest 
in this subject is not yet so intense that the details of the 
laws affecting it are entirely familiar ; nevertheless, it is gen- 
erally known that children in New York State are prohibited 
from undertaking regular employment under fourteen years 
of age — a regulation that, what with the need and the avarice 
of parents, the contagious restiveness of the boys and girls 
themselves, and the unscrupulousness of employers, calls for 
exceptionally firm enforcement. It would probably be im- 
possible to spend a day in any city without seeing violations 
of it; while the obscurer wretchedness of child labor in the 
tenement homes, which until recently the law has not been 
construed as reaching, is only now beginning to be un- 
earthed. But those who have the matter most at heart 
are already looking even beyond the existing law and are 
trying to postpone the legal working-age for children from 
fourteen to sixteen. These two impressionable years are, 
investigators assert, of little or no service to the child as the 
foundation of his subsequent wage-earning power; while 
they are precious. to the schools because the teaching that can 
be given during that period is regarded as peculiarly im- 
portant. 

It may be that Juvenile Courts should be included among 
the agencies that are going to make children sound and 
happy, though their inclusion gives the category an ironical 
and melancholy east. For the frequent misdemeanors of its 
children the city that fails to give them proper homes, proper 
food, proper playgrounds, plenty of schools, adequate pro- 
tection from disease, — as well as companions who have had 
the benefit of similar conditions, — is, of course, responsible ; 
yet it is the children themselves who pay the penalty. It 
would naturally be supposed that a court for children, with 
punitive functions, would be the last desperate resort of a 
society that had already spent itself in the effort to protect 
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the health and happiness and innocence of childhood. Yet 
with us these impulses seem to have been reversed. Chil- 
dren were sent to prison before playgrounds were thought 
of. However, experts who bave given devoted study to this 
subject believe tbat when Juvenile Courts shall have been 
still further modified and humanized, when there shall be 
permanent rather than rotationary tenure of the judge's 
office, and when the qualities of character indispensable to 
this position shall be fully realized, then the thousands of 
unhappy little " delinquents " that yearly file in and out of 
the court-room may be really improved by the experience. 
The present situation is, of course, vastly in advance of the 
former unspeakable one; and it is believed that by a free 
and unprejudiced comparison of the New York court with 
those in other cities where possibly more has been accom- 
plished, great good will result. 

One other valiant effort toward the conservation of child 
life has taken the form of a tendency to do away with, or at 
least to modify, orphanages and children's " Homes " in the 
form in which these have heretofore existed ; and, instead, to 
place homeless children to board with women who prove 
themselves able to undertake this responsibility. Recent 
investigators have agreed with the significant remark of 
Dr. Josephine Baker that, " in spite of all possible care, the 
mortality in the foundling asylum is much greater than in 
the tenement homes." Individual students of the subject 
have their own theories in regard to this curious and pitiful 
fact. A popular and possibly sentimentalized explanation 
is to the effect that children are unable to survive the lack 
of personal maternal care. But any one who has observed 
the very casual attention that over-worked, under-developed 
tenement mothers have in most cases to give their young 
may reasonably marvel that children should actually die 
for the lack of this almost purely nominal " mothering." 
Mrs. Meynell, that most sympathetic interpreter of child- 
hood, has remarked : " The merriest of all children are those, 
much pitied, who are brought up neither in a family nor in 
a public home by paid guardians, but in a place of charity, 
rightly named, where impartial, unalterable and impersonal 
devotion has them in hand." But such " places of charity " 
as this are surely not numerous enough to complicate the 
problem. So upon whatever theory institutions for young 
homeless children may be abolished, any humane person 
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who has ever seen, against its unmitigatedly joyless back- 
ground, a long, languid, horribly submissive line of gingham 
pinafores under sallow, unsmiling, incurious baby faces, — 
must admit that the sooner " Homes " are done away with 
the better. It may, after all, be true that what a child most 
suffers from is imprisonment; and that independently of 
whether he be given food enough, clothes enough or facts 
enough, what he chiefly needs is to feel himself in some kind 
of direct personal relation with life. And this experience, 
even if under harsh and cruel conditions, the wretchedest 
tenement can offer him and the most highly organized in- 
stitution cannot. 

An interesting offshoot of these associated phases of a so 
far uncentralized and unformulated endeavor is the Child 
Welfare Exhibit to be held in New York City in January. 
It has been observed that messages of vital import to the 
many do not get very far if they are merely staidly set 
down in print ; and that however effectively spoken or shout- 
ed, they are still only half understood or vaguely remem- 
bered. Properly to impress their audience, they have to be 
brought to the market-place and told through symbols that 
must be both simple and startling. What Miss Jane Addams 
calls " dramatized statistics " have become an accepted edu- 
cational medium, the secret being, of course, that the indolent 
or untrained mind refuses to make the effort to translate the 
abstract into the concrete, however greatly it might benefit 
from this simple exercise. But it is usually the untrained 
mind, as in the case of the various successful " tuberculosis 
exhibits," that it is most important to " reach." So the 
organizers of such an enterprise patiently predigest their 
information and place it where the ensnared public may 
swallow it at a convenient gulp. 

On this basis a very considerable number of men and 
women already engaged in educational or philanthropic 
work joined together, first, to conduct an investigation of 
child life in New York that should be as thorough as pos- 
sible ; and, second, to arrange a display in which the results 
of this investigation, and the deductions to be drawn from 
them, should be written very largely and conspicuously in- 
deed — in words, in figures, in diagrams, in photographs, in 
symbolic miniature representations. The exhibit, notable 
in being the first of its kind, is going to cover a great deal 
of tremendously important ground. It will tell about the 
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city schools ; and about both those children for whom there 
is room and those for whom there is not. It will tell 
about the children who, fed always from some mysterious 
and vital source of gayety, play all day long in the health- 
destroying, evilly sophisticated confinement of the city 
streets; and about those who not uncheerfully make their 
dismal livings there. It will show the drudgery imposed 
upon young children by their parents, as well as the kinds 
of labor open to the fourteen-year-old child and the dif- 
ficulties of his advancement. It will tell the story of the 
city's few playgrounds and point out their lack of any 
proper relation to the number of the schools. It will tell 
what the Children's Court has done and describe those in 
other cities from which it might borrow helpful suggestions. 
It will describe the vast work that the settlements are doing 
and have done for the child; and it will celebrate the effort 
now being made to teach mothers how to care for their own 
babies, undoubtedly the most important work of all. There 
are still traces of the superstition that this exact knowledge 
comes instinctively to mothers; that it is a kind-of divine 
anointment; whereas, of course, the pitiful truth is that no 
other responsibility in the world is so frequently and trag- 
ically bungled; and that the training of all others most im- 
peratively needed, surely in the tenements, probably also 
to a large extent outside them, is that of mothers in mother- 
hood. 

All the lines of work that have so far been indicated, as 
well as many others that have not, are of solid, far-reaching 
good. But those who feel most deeply the importance of 
child-saving insist that there are additional measures that 
should be undertaken without loss of time. It is urged, for 
instance, as a matter of immediate necessity, that State 
relief be provided for impoverished widowed mothers with 
families of young children. Miss Addams, in The Nobth 
Amebican Review for July, sufficiently indicated the hor- 
rors of the present situation and pointed out the inadequacy 
of Day Nurseries in solving so serious a problem. Gen- 
erally speaking, a mother cannot protect her children in 
even the crudest sense and at the same time earn the money 
for their support. If she is allowed to remain in her dread- 
ful dilemma, the children of such a family are therefore 
practically wasted, lost to the State. 

A measure that would cover this and other difficulties and 
vol. cxciii. — no. 662 7 
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for which much might rationally be urged is State endow- 
ment of motherhood. But an innovation so radical as this 
would naturally have to defer in point of time to others 
of readier acceptance. 

But there is general agreement that an admirable point 
of departure for all further reforms in this general direction 
would be the passage of the bill, now for some time pending 
in Congress, recommending a Federal Children's Bureau. 
This measure was originally the conception of Miss Lillian 
D. Wald, of the Henry Street Settlement of New York City, 
but has since been urged by practically all persons equipped 
to discuss the subject with authority. It is conceded that such 
an institution would be a very great aid to all workers for the 
good of the child and that it would also operate as a moral 
force, a deterrent of injustice. It is proposed that the 
bureau be under the Department of the Interior and that 
it investigate and report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children, particularly upon the following points : 
infant mortality, the birth-rate, physical degeneracy, or- 
phanage, juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts, desertion 
and illegitimacy, dangerous occupations, accidents and dis- 
eases of children of the working-classes, employment, legis- 
lation affecting children, and so forth. "While the power of 
the Federal Government to legislate in regard to children 
is very limited, it can aid greatly by authorizing competent 
investigations, by issuing authentic statements of fact, and 
by serving as a clearing-house of information. 

Some such need has already been dimly felt in England, 
where in April, 1909, a so-called Children's Charter became 
operative. This was a " codification, consolidation and ex- 
tension " of existing legislation concerning children. It 
could scarcely, therefore, be considered a radical advance, 
although it repealed in their entirety twenty-one previous 
acts and in part seventeen others. But it showed a per- 
ception that the needs of the child are distinct from those 
of the adult. 

All the social, physical, moral, intellectual possibilities 
whose attainment a State may profess to desire are latent in 
the frail and susceptible bodies of its children. For the sake, 
therefore, not alone of its prestige or dominance, but of its 
very existence — apart from all considerations of sentiment 
— it is obviously bound to guard, by every means it can, its 
helpless future self. Olivia Howabd Dunbab. 



